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Haggard took his advice and rewrote the novel. One of the
principal alterations at Jeaffreson's direction was the substitu-
tion of a serene ending with the marriage of Angela and the
unsatisfactory Arthur for a tragic denouement with Angela's death.
After thirty years5 experience as a novelist, Haggard asserted his
belief that most library subscribers liked novels to end happily,
because "if they seek melancholy, it can be found in ample
measure in real life or in the daily papers." From a practical point
of view, Jeaffreson's advice was therefore sound, and seven years
later Haggard had reason to remember it, for though by then his
popularity was established, he had difficulty in convincing his
publishers that Eric Brighteyes must end in tragedy.

When the novel was rewritten, Jeafireson introduced Haggard
to his own publishers, Hurst and Blackett, successors to the
celebrated Henry Colburn (Mr. Bacon of Pendennis), who agreed
to publish the book at their own expense and risk, paying the
author forty pounds on the sale of four hundred copies, and thirty
pounds for every subsequent hundred copies. On their objection
that the title Angela had been used before, the novel was called
Dawn, and the first edition of five hundred copies in three volumes
appeared late in 1883.

From his correspondence with Jeafireson, it appears that
Haggard's models as novelists were James Payn and R. D. Black-
more, a curiously assorted pair, for while Payn was a prolific
purveyor of pot-boilers for the libraries, Blackmore was a con-
scientious craftsman, who, apart from the immensely successful
Lorna Doone, and the much less popular but still well-known
Maid ofSker, was finding a comparatively limited vogue. In forty
years before his death in 1898, Payn wrote no fewer than a hundred
novels, but except Lost Sir Massingberd> published as long ago as
1864, none are now read and their titles occur rarely in second-
hand booksellers' catalogues. In Dawn may be detected some
resemblance to the immediately contemporary novels of Black-
more, and Haggard was therefore unconsciously among the
literary progeny of Charles Reade, for Blackmore evinced a
marked tendency to influence by Reade in Erema, Mary Anerky, and
Tommy Upmore. But rather than of Reade or Blackmore, the
atmosphere, manner, and construction of Dawn seem reminiscent